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ABSTRACT 


This research project exarines ‘wobility, satisfaction 
and power relations in black middle class families. The variables 
discussed are; (1) mobility patterns over three generations; (2) . 
family structure; (3) the kinshfp help network; (4) decision-making 
. patterns in the family; and (5) the level of satisfaction with their 
present family situation. Subjects were chosen fron’ lists of Black ) 
- churches, social and fraternal organizations, professional groups, 
voter precinct records, enrollments in preschool and elesentary 
school programs, and door-to-door canvassing. Results are discussed 
in relation to the above variables. (Author/YRJ) , 
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The factors ithat are ‘related to the maintenance of stability and upward * 
mobility in Black Families, have long been Lec while emphasis has been |, 
ced on- mn functioning families. When presented objectively or positively, 
the Black family has been presented as ‘having an extended structure, a dis- 
proportionate nunber “of fiothers as household heads, ,and having an extensive : 
family ‘network. When viewed negatively, as is usually the” case, one wonders 
how some Blacks have" continued to function. The fact that these families have 
‘ont inued to finckton despite overwhelming odds, is due to the survival mech- 


anisms that have evolved over generations. 


7% 


The structure ot Black families on one hand has been Sitwe by some as 

» the cause of Black problems (Moynihan, 1965). On the other hand the wire 
hits has been said to be the result of outside racism:(Hill, 1976). In 

: " reality it is Jtkely that. an Int@raction of familial and non-familial vari- 


ables whave resulted in the present structure. 


: The sad facts of life are that without adequate financial resources, 
parents are:-unable to provide the resources available to meet the develop- 
mental needs of their children. Fun tionality of a home is positively re- 
lated to the parents developing: the kills necessary to manipulate the 
American economic ladder. A degree of economic mobility has been occurring. 

_ Sixty-two percent of Blacks th the United States in 1974 earned — than 
* $10,000, almost twice the non-Blac levél. The Black male head earned a 


median income of $10,365, yet the /female head only earned’ $4,465. These . 


levels are still. substantially lower than the non-Black, but the young 


: ee 
married couples, with both pareots working, have moved to elimina, the 


racial Aitferential that exists in older groups. Much publicity has been 
& 


‘ given to ae increase in Black ‘income, but Black males now only earn what 


white males earned hud 1963. (U.S. Censis, 1975). 


In a recent study of 1, 65] Black families in 25 eatvoontl ein areas, 


 @Heiss (1975) summarized: his: findings on the Black family in this manner: 


1) Most Black families are not female dominated, even “in lower status. \ 


2) The majority live in nuclear households; but Blacks are more likely to 


live in multigeneration households. 3) Living if a’multigenerational home ; 


does not produce decreased’ satisfaction or self evaluation. 4) Even in ° 


» lower-status groups, most Blacks can cat] on several relatives for help. 


Those in nuclear homes have fewer relatives to call on. 5) A majority 


of Black children live in families of six or more, but less than 40% 


of. the urban families have that many members . 6) The.age of marriage is 


late. Sixty percent ‘of lower-syatus Black women marry after age 18, while 


60% of the men marry after age 21. 7) Men who were brought up in female- 


controlled homes are not feminine . in their behavior. Heiss found that 


female- headed households do not ‘produce aly the terrible consequences which 


have been attributed to then. However, he found this type unit was not a ee 


" perfectly functioning unit. 8) He further found a relatively weak relation~ 
ship between objective SES indicators and Black family structure. These 
conclusions are in agreement with the beginning data base of research on mone 


the Black family now being, undertaken across the country. 5 


My interest in this area grew out of a lecture given by Albert McQueen 


of Ober in in 1971 when he was at Howard teathing a course with Sali 


BiT1ingstey. ‘McQueen’ s data (1975), based on in-depth iat of fam- \ 
ooes om Washington, D.C., indicated that in order to make it out of 7 ’ 
erty, Blacks, in essence, had to cut themselves off from their families. 

In contrast, ila al s {1967) conceptual view was “that families aided * 
each ‘other and were one of-the sources of screens of opportunity that fac- 

_ litated mobiljty. Later inyreading Carod Stack's anthropological study 

~ (1975) a similar theme was found. a extensive kin-nelp system provided 

' substance, but the family reciprocal ‘obligations often resulted in pre- 

- venting stable marriages and could be considered impeding the mobility of 


younger family members. 


-I then began to explore which of the mobility and family interaction 
patterns were most common among Blacks. Did they have to cut themselves 
off to be mobile, or would their mobility be smposgible without family as- 
Sistance? I wondered when mobility occurred. Are the eegnapteal ly stable 
the chilaren of middle- class parents, or had they achieved a higher evel . 
in: their generation as the result of increaséd educational and occupational 


opportunities? . 


I also wanted to exptore | what factors are related to stability and mo- 
bility and what decision-making patterns are found: in families attempting 
to become mobile. These questions and others ted us to design a study that 
would begin to provide information on the antecedent factors that were re-. 


é 


lated to their mobility. 


_ Several factors had been identified.as being possible components associ- 


ated with family mobility: The extended family form-was a factor proposed by 


many authors (5i11ings Tey, 1968; Hil], 1971). The. lack of an, extensive 

level of reciprocal obligations have been. proposed as an important ele- 

ment by Stack (1975) and McQueen {1971). The smal? number of children 

born into mobile families is another point which has been presented as 

eructat (McKay, 1975). And lastly, the equalitarian decision-making pat- 

tern is crucial, as shown by Mack (1970). All of these factors have been 

included in! this study. Varjaples now being discussed are: 1) mobility . 
patterns over three generations; 2) family structure; 3) the kinship help — , 
v , network; 4) decision-making patterns in the family, and 5)\ the level of 


satisfaction with their present family situation. ae fe 


.. Method ae .% 
ee St Sy ae : ! 
_ Subjects 


The subjects were randomly chosen from a master list of cadh site, based 

> _on combined membership lists of the Black churches, social and beatae) or- 

/ ganizations, professional groups, voter precinct records, enro]Iments_in pre- see 
. ‘school and elenentary school Programs , and door-to-door canvassing. ° Parents 
were selected from a Mid-Atlantic metropolitan center to fit into the inde- 
pendent variables of demography and family type. One half ware in an urban 
center and half were ina seartis suburban town. The suburban town was selected 
first and tnep’ matching Census tracts wer®iseTected in the ae center. In 
“eich setting the two family types were two- Hparant and ‘one- parent. 
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All ‘of the parents were: 1) Black; 2)° presently had a middle income 
status ($10,000 for one-parent and $14,000 for two parent homes); 3)- had 
sch6ol-age children living in the home under the age of 18 years; and 4) cad 


a a. ; 
had one parent over the age of 25 years. .The parental age cut-off was 


_— 


Y 


\ 


used because thé period before age 25 is the time during which the prereq- 


uisites of education, occupation, and income status are developed. 


— 


‘One hundred and one parents were interviewed, 43 fathers and 58 mothers, 
representing 61 family units. Of the parents, 83% were from two-parent -homes 
and 17% were from one-parent homes. This two-parent rate was higher than the 
1975 Census rate of 61% for two-parent and 39% for one-parent (male 4%; fe- 
male 35%), reflecting the higher Stability possible with the higher incomes. 

Of the 58 mothers, 74% were in two- -parent homes and 26% were heads of house- 


hold, while 95% of the fathers were heads of household. Sixty-seven percent (68) W 


were from the urban area and 33% (33) were from the suburban area (see Table 1). ra 
; N ses 


The total ‘earned income for urban families and individuals was greater 


~ than for suburban ones. , The total family combined income from all sources. in 


the ‘city was $35, 475 and $28, 205 jn the suburbs. The mean individual reoortal 
income of eitiy the city was $25,214 and $23,539 in the suburbs (see Table 2). 
The income of women -averaged about $9;000 Tower’ than the men. The urban women 
earned,.on an average, $15,717; and the suburban women had a mean income of 


$14,575. _ é : 


Procedures : \ 

A review of the literature did not provide satisfactory instruments and 
we were forced to develop our own. Three pilot tésts were onducted as we 4 
attempted to develop. an instrument that would collect data on ‘our variables, 
while remaining sensitive to the anaes pa the ‘Black families.” Only 


‘open-ended questions, were used on the first asd with their comments ss 


used as a hasis for coding on later runs. At the.end of each interview we 


/ ‘ od 2 
“asked the families to be openty critical of the questions, procedures, and 


of the overall impression of the experience. The questions were repeatedly 


__ modified as the protocols were developed, based on the responses given by 


the parents. - . 


The majority of the questions were precoded, based upon the responses 


"received on the two pilot tests; however, several were left open-ended, 


allowing ve parents ‘to freely explore their attitudes and childhood exper- 


fences. Family data were collected, independently of their spouse, from each 


parent over three generations. There were five points of contact between the 


: staff and the family, four for one- parent families. The initial introduction 


with a selected family was over the telephone or at their front door, when we 


> explained the purpose of the project and obtained their cooperation. Both 


~ 


parents signed a detailed permission forn. This form explained the ‘specifics 


of the project and gave them the option to withdraw at any point) and‘have + 


‘their data destroyed in their presence. We promised them a written report of 


the study. 


The father was interviewed for an hour by a Black male interviewer. Then 
the mother was interviewed separately for 1 to 2 hours by a Black female 
interviewer. The majority ofgquestions were asked of both parents, but one 


section was asked only of the mothers, specifically relating to her role 


and some family interaction questions. Parents were then each asked to fill 


if personal data sheets, at their leisure, that provided background demographic 
information and three separate Sone This report is dased only on those ‘that. 


were asked of both parents. 


Results 


Family Structure 


The first factor we explored was whether the historically common, extended 
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' family structure had been maintained in these middle-class families. We 
found that the majority (78%) were in cithple nuclear units, composed of hus-- 

. band, wife, and their own children (see Table 3). In ‘these andes a signif- 

| icant association between sex of parent “and family Struncore was found: ” 


long of the fathers and 69% of the mothers were in simple nuclear families 


0 = 5. 27; df 1; Bs .03).. While most parents were in -two- ~parent. unions, 


the single parents were, as expected, usually mothers. 4 


Fifteen percent of the fami lies had the attenuated nuclear form, the 
second most common structure. In an attenuated family, one parent lives ‘ 
alone with children, without any other adults. A marked sex difference was 
found in this group, with 22% of the mothers, but only 5% of the fatheys 
_ living in this structure. 


- The simple extended family, in which both parents, children, and a rel- . 


cases. Little sex difference was found sd of mothers and 5% of bhi: 
The augmented for oF (DArenEss children, other relatives, and non- -relatives 


was found in 2% of the families, atl occurring with the mothers. 


A significant assnctatten was found between demography and family type: 
there were more. urban two-parent families and more suburban one-parent fam- 


_ ilies (x2 = 5.01; p< .03; 1 df). 


Social Econdmic Status . oy ‘* 
White all of the parents had been identified as middle class by the 
-Census tracts, a systematic reassessment of their SES was made. The Hollings- 


head scale is most often used in research. It places greater emphasis on the 


occupation than on the education of the individual. This form was’ not felt 

to jbe satisfactory for Black/adults who often are unable to obtain jobs ap- 

‘ t / propriate to their education (Scanzoné, 1972). Therefore, we coded each | 3 J 
parent the standard way, and then did a reverse coding as suggestes by 


Baldwin (1973), giving more weight to education. 


The results (see Table 4) ‘indicate that there is a positive relation- 
ship between ratings using both scales (Goodman-Kruskal gamma = .879; p < .001). 
Parents generally fell in the same SES categories regardless of the procedure 


used. 


The modi fied Hollingshead-Redhich SES breakdown was as follows: Class I- 
43%; Class I1-40%; Class I11-15%; and Class IV-2%, Ninety-eight percent of 


the sample were in Classes I through III, which are clearly middle class, 


The presence of and direction of mobility over three generations were 
charted using self ratings in four classes: high,-middle, working, and lower. 
With this scale 48 (3x4x4) mobility patterns’ were possible. The sample fam- 

* ilies had responses indicating fourteen, different mobility patterns. This 
rating could be considered by some'as being as valid as the earlier method, 


though the parents tended to rate themselves lower than the SES scales. 


4 


Eighty-seven percent felt they were middle class, 3% rated themselves 
upper’class, and 9% said working class, even though they seemed to be clearly 

_— _ middle class (see Table 5). The subjects tended to rate themselves higher 
than the grandparents, the majority of whom were working class. tn the great 


grandparents' generation, the average status was lower, but 4% were still , ” 


869 


upper class. 
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This yas an economically upwardly mobile group. Fiftys percent of the 
parents became middle class in this generation. Generational ‘status contin- 
uity was found in 17% 0 of the sampla, the families who had this status over 
the three* generations. Mobility into a higher\level had occurred in each 
of the successive three generattons for 6% of the patents. yooi ity was 


- downward on 4% of the sample, whose who rated their, grandparents as upper 


, class. Fifty-nine percent of the subjects Had experienced mobility of some 


type from their parents!’ SES status. ‘Intergenerationa) mobility of some type 


occurred in 82% of the cases (see Table 6; Fig. 1). 


‘These families had experienced a Gteat deal gf movement. Twenty-nine 


percent of those had been mobile in the grandparents' generation. The pre- 


dominance of mobility within this generation would indicate that these fam- 


ilies were possibly facing the stresses that come with significant changes. 


Level of Satisfaction 
Changes in economic status have been found to be one of the factors 


that cause stress within ‘the family ‘and threaten family stability. 


In light of the high rate of mobility that had aeeunree in their fam- 
ilies, the parents' level of social satisfaction ‘was assessed using two 


measures. One was the Standard Happiness Scale that ‘has been repeatedly 


' used in natfonwide surveys (eypins 1960; NORC, 1964; Bradburn and Caplovitz, 


1965). Very positive responses were given by the samples. Thirty percent 
felt they were "very happy", 66% were "pretty happy". Only four parents 
said they were "not too happy" (see Table 7). 


Being in a one- or two-parent family did not significantly impact re- 


sponses on the state of well-being (x2 = 2:09; 1 df). While more of the 5 
_ two-parent families did rate themselves very happy (33:12), the same per- é 
centage were happy or very happy in both family types (93% single; 94% 


' two-parent). ; a 


No significant association was-Found between’ happiness and place of 
“residence (2 = 1418; 1 df; n.s.). Over 908 of the parents’ in both sites- 
‘pated themselves as happy on arth happy. No sex difference was found in 
satisfaction (x2 = .036; 1 df; n.s.). Satisfaction levels were not associ- 
ated witht e point of mobility G2 = 3.555 2 dfs nS. a 


vn asked about their Satisfaction with, their Present Family Situa- 

tions ‘84x of the total oacegl bers satisfied. Fifteen percent were ambi- 

i valent and only one parent rated himself as dissatisfied (see Table 8). 

~Famt ly satisfaction did not differ between the two sites G2 2 is df; n.s.) 
or between the mothers and fathers (x2 = .016; 1 df; n.s.). “Both samples. 
indicate’ that they were. clearly satisfied with their families.« This alae 
Scanzoni's (1972) summary of the oe that persons with higher SES 
status, both Black and white, are more at to nepare ‘satisfaction-with the 
expressive. components of their marriage. The special coping strategies re- 
quired by all Black families ‘and the mobility pressures did not appear to 
have resulted in a distatietiction with their family situation. 


Kin-help Patterns 1S \ 
Mobility usually requires sustained effort iby bith the individuals and 


© significant others in their lives. This was also tru: with these subjects. 


Parents were asked to compare the source of most ‘of the « help: family, friends Pe 


10 


, 


3 
or community adencies (see Table 10). Both demograpif#c groups selected the - 


family as the source of most help. The uPean parents rated the family almost 


- twice as high as the suburban family (49% = 27%). Both groups selected - 
. friends as ‘the second important help source. In the suburb, 18% checked 


all three sources equally, compared to only 5% of the urban. Surprisingly, 
the two-parent families received More family help than those in one-parent . 


. homes. Sneeparent families received nalp almost equally from famfly- and | og 
‘friends, while 19% were helped equally by all three sources. All of the 
’ one-parent families received some help, while 14% of two-parent families. 


were not aided. Their concentration in the suburban area may’ limit family 
contact. The needs of the one-parent home may be greater and more diffuse 


and require assistance from many sources. 


- 


The city parents réceived more help from their family than suburban fam- 
ilies. Thirty-one percent of urban families but only 15% of Suburban parents - 
reported getting a very'great deal of heTp.., The suburban two-parent family 
was the most independent. “Fifteen percent ‘of the suburban sample had no help 


from any source, versus 10% of the urban. Both groups received the same ‘ a 


‘amount of help from friends. 


The pattern of help appears to be one that has existed and remained the 


same over a penne, of time ee) When change, occurred, the amount decreased. ss 
} 

< The significant ‘help secatves concentrated in the two areas of emotional “ 

and financial support. The urban families received more financial help from 

. i 

families (25%) than the suburhan families (19%), in spite of higher earnings. i 

. # ? 

The greatest help received by urban families was emotional and financial 


help equally. The suburban families received more emotional support and less 


7 : gS \ 
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. * most frequently given. Emotional support was given in the city secondly, 


. 
e 


. 


, ‘while clothing and furniture, and emotional support was yiven in the suburbs. 


financial aid (see Table 11). The second Most frequent help fur subirtan 
. families was gifts, ‘mostly of clothing and furniture. Financial aid was 
‘third on the list. Only 17% of the urban, and 12% of the suburban received 
no help from fant ies. ° a - 

The families were involved in an extensive help'network of both kin and. 
non-kin. While the extensiye family help existed, there was an extensive 
help exchange involvement with friends. Forty-seven percent reported that 
. friends had given extensive help. | There was a significant association between 
the place of residence and the amo of help given by friends. Subjects who 
lived in the suburbs received signifizantly ‘more help from non-kin - 
2 = 6.73; 2 df; pe.04). The pattern of help received from friends also ( 
shows a demographic difference. Emotional help was the ‘most frequent help 
for both groups (urban, 44%; suburban, 35%). But child care was second highest | 


‘fn the city (19%), while. the second i aes the suburbs was furniture and | 


clothing (13%). Rei sher" gro received’much financial aid from friends. * € 
The geographic distancie. to the suburb would probably be an important factor, * 


“The greater sida of life styles head neighbors may be another. 


The amount of help that these fu the have ‘themselves ‘given sa 0, their 
family would be an indication of their involvement in the kin help exchange 
network. The parents were clearly involved in this kin-help | sei 


The majority gave a great deal of significant help, with financial support 


Child care appears to be of secondary importance in the gift exchange. More 
help was given to hee bald members chat was received ‘from ‘them, in all o 
tegories. Twenty-two percent of the families received nothing, but only 


12% gave nothing to their families (see Table.12). 
_ They felt positive about the help that was given to them by the family . 
_ (see Table 12). Sixty-three percent urban and 73% suburban would appreciate 
and accept help. ogy In the city 25% would expect to receive help from their 
; funiy while only 12% of the suburbanites” expected it. Only 3% in the-city,. 


but "15s, in the suburbs, would accept but not expect help from their families..- 


iol percent would be hesitant to ask and 6s would ask only as” a last resort: 
x, 


Dectsion making ; ey . | a aS 


Eleven standard decision-making questions were asked of each ‘parent, 
"to obtain'a measure of their perceptions of which family members normally 


- make the decisions within the family (purchase car,.home > job, etc.). No 


clear dominance pattern by either sex was found. As a group, the parents 
“tended to report an equalitarian decision making situation (45%). No sig- 
nificant difference ® the questions was found between the forty husband 
and wife pairs in fesnenitss given Ut = 1.59; 39 df). Fifty-three percent 
- of the fathers’ responses, but only 38% of the mothers’, indicated that 
both parents shared equally in the decision making (see Table 14). More 
of the mothers (41%) than of the fathers (21%) showed that the wife usually 
made the decisions. Very few (13% mothers, 19% fathers) responses said that 
the father made all of the decisions. 


“ee 8 
"A difference in decision making.was found between those who were newly 
acrived middle class and those moving into this level for.three generations. 
recently mobile families had significantly lower’ decision-making scores 


¥ (t= 2.225 68edf; p< .05). A significant difference (t = 2.04; 90.dfs p <.05). 
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was also found between the newly arrived group and all other combined up- 


wardly mobile parents (M = 22.44; SD 3.96). This would indicate a greater 


exercise of authority .by the first generation husbands in ite important de- / 


cisions of the family. However, all groups fell bd the range of qual- 


itarian al roles discussed by Scanzoni hha 


The ites: stereotype of Black fenale dominance was not ie er 
by these responses. This finding aliggortad the work of Mack (1940) ‘and Hill] 
(1976) on the. equalitarian relationship. found in most Black families. Mack } 
found that .class differences outweighed sex and race differences. The de- 
cisions and responsibilities were shared without regard to traditional sex-- 
type roles. sais esearchers have found that wives who worked had more 
marital power than non-working wives (Blood & Wolfe, 1963; Kandel & Lesser, 
1972), especially in relating to economic decisions. The majority of these , 
women worked, therefore they followed a cultural pattern and had economic 


parma that would lead to their active participation in family decisions. 


_ + It would also tend to support the often expressed belief in the limited 
impact of the feminist movement on the Black family, for the Black family has 


“often beeh seen, for various reasons, As not functioning in a sex-typed manner. 


The subjects were asked their — on the impact of the -women' s libera- 
tion movement on Black life. He unan ‘mous response was ‘that there had been 
none and that none was need A few references were made to increased econ- 
omic equity as a ase movement. Many comments were given based on . 
the cultural differences between Black and non-Black women, who were seen by 
their parents as functioning in a traditionally dependent role.: As Yorburg 
(1973) statet, the Black family has distinct sitar: are in the direc- 


e 
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yt 
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tion of modern patterns toward which whites are now moving: the decline 
. E 3 / 
in role segregation in the marital relationship and an increase in help 


‘in childrearing and chores in the home. 


In summary , these middle+income families had achieved great upward. . 
mobility, were sat{sfied with their life and family situation and had an 
equalitarian husband-wife relationship. Newly mobile fathers tended to 
make more decisions than those in this status for a _ longer period of time. 
They were intensély: involved ina reciprocal kin-help relationship, in | 
which they conttnued, to provide intensive help to their families while 
achieving mobi 11 ty. ‘The one-parent families eictten more help from all 
sources. ‘The suburban families were more independent of family and were 


more involved in a non-kin help exchange. 


The conceptual extension of McQueen and Stack’: work that would sug- 
gest that reciprocal obligations may becoma,so strong that mobility is 
‘impaired, was not supported with this sample. The adults were able to 
become upwardly mobile, while continuing to provide and receive Substan- 
tial support with the family members , who were atten tn less secure surround- 


ings. 


In. discussing possible Tainctinna of the non-kin network with Bilt- 
ingsley (1976), he suggested that these newly arrived middle-class families 
may be attempting to recreate the supportive environment that these adults 
knew as children in often poorer, rural and sometimes Southern backgrounds. 


_ These families did appear to be continuing some forms of reciprocal help 
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Pa systems with non-kis that extend and reinforce the nuclear family struc- 


ture, to offset their perceived lack of wider community support of their nih 


family's functioning. 
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Fig, 1. Self Rating of Mobility Patterns over Three Generations. 
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ie “ ‘ Table 1 ; 
Frequency Distribution of Parents by : 
a , Demography, Sex of Parent, and Family Type : 
? ‘ — 
amily Type 
ine parent wo parent otal . 
, Group 
All Mothers 15 (26) 43 3 ' 58 Ee 101 
bs “Fathers 2° (5) 41 (95 43 (43) . 
~ AIT Urban 7 (10 61 (20 * 68 (57). 101 
Suburban ‘ 10 (30 23 (70 33 (33) | - 
‘ ¢ ‘ 
Urban Mothers 6 (35) 30 a 36 be 68 (67) 
Fathers 1 (6)- 31 (37 32 (32). & 
Suburban Mothers __ 9 (53) °.°13 (15 22 (22) _' 33 (33) 
Fathers 1 (6) © 10 (12). WW (11) | =o 
i * . , , * . ry 
Total 17, (17) 84 (83) 101 (100) , a 
ae 
degen” at 
cd oy = 
5 “od abt v7 
y . a a 
s 
. 
: J 
20 is , 4 
i ~ a 7-4 


“Actual Family Incomes by Sex and Demography 


Table 2 ; 
\ v= : & 


—— 


Reported Individual Income Levels and 


3,000- 9,500- 3,000- 11,000- 


~et" 


.* 9,500- 


Range 3,999- 
35,000: 32,500 35,000: 22,500 60,000 60,000 ° 

Mean. 25,214 15,717 23,539 14,575. = (35, 475 28,205 

sD 8,925 10,233 9,604 ° 6,180 (11,670. | «15,724 
” Group ts 

Difference 9,497 “8,964 7,270 

; 
é ra a 
7 
2 


U 


| ad 


Table 3 * r 
Frequency Distribution of Family Structure 
by Parent Sex, Demography, and Family Type 
. : 5 ranean =e =e | 4 JS | ons ce Fs 
of 
Group. "| One Two eal 


Family Structure Mother Father _Urban~ Suburban Parent Parent Total 


a a ey 


Simple Nuclear 40 (69). 39 (91) 57, (@4) 22 (67), 0 = 79 (94) 79 (78) 
Attenuated Nuclear 13 (22) 2(5) 7 (10) 8 (24) 15-88) 0 - +15 (15) 
Simple Extended 2(3) 2(5) 4(6) O- oO- 45) 4 (4) 
Augmented - 2(3) O- 0 - 2(6) 1(6) 1(1) 2 (2) 
Neo-local Nuclear 11(2) O-= Ot- 1(3) 1(6) O- ° 11) 
Total # 58 (99) 43 (101) 68 (100) 33 (100) 17 (100) 84 (100) 101 (100) 


s 


Table 4 pe 


s 


Distribution of Social Economic Status Using 
“Hollingshead-Red1 ich Scale, Original and Modified Scorings’ 


a ve | Classes i 
; Upper- : ; 
Upper | Middle Middle Working . Total 
Group > I - | ae 8 HI IV d 
és ; | . 


Original Scoring (Occupation emphasized) ¥ . 


Urban 27 (4s  * 26 (43 . Bi) -* gs (5) ; 61 
Suburban > 14 (45) |. 8 (26 8 (26) 13 ; 3h 
5 t . 
One parent 5 Ht | 7 +03 4 {"s 0.- 16 
_ Two parent 36 (47) ©. 27 (36 9 (12 4 (5) 76 a 
Total  .41 (45) | 34 (37) 13 (14) 4 (4) -92(100) 
| i 
» Hodified Scoring (Education emphasized) : 
Urban 25 (42 27 (45 6 (10 2 (3) 60 sa 
Suburban 14 (45 9 (29 8 (26 - 31 
One parent 7 “ 5 3 4 (25 Gs “16 | 
Two parent 32 (43) |: 31 (4) 10 (13 2 (3) 75 
{ “jh 
Total 39 (43) | 36 (40) 14 (15) 2 (2) + ye 91100) 


oO 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| , . 


| 
{ 
| 
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Table 5 , 


Frequency of Social Class Distribution Using 
Self Rating over Three Family Generations - 


bi eet Parents Grandparents | Great arancharents 
“Upper 3(3) 3(3) A) ae 
Middle 88 (87) 32 (32) - 19 (14) 
Working 349): , 62 (61) 5 (6A) 
over 0 - 2). a 
Missing data 4a) ay. = TM) 
Tota) == (100), ———101 (100). 101 (100) 


aa 


e.- 
Table 6 
: Frequency and Direction of Self Rating 
y Mobility over Three Generations 
“Mobility = -- -— —- Subgroup. ‘Total 
Direction - ; f % > 
“a” . . 
Present Generation 50 at 
Parents' Generation . 22 28 
In Each Generation .6 (8 
"Sub-total , 78 (100) 
Downward 
Present Generation 3 us 
Parents' Generation 1 25) 
.In Each Generation 0 - ~ oo, ie 
Sub-total >. | 4 (100) a fi: 
« i 
Status continuing over - ~~ ay 
Three Generations 17 (100). : We ag 
" Missing data 2. (100) i. *¢ 
Total 101 se" : 
ay by ‘ 3 
A aS e ~ 
‘ : i : ‘ ‘6 : - 
7 ~—y -_ o 
. . ’ “ : ; . “ % *} . ; 
“4; ‘ 3 
» , ‘ aa 
. or 
: 20 
q 


a ae . ‘ . ; 
Table 7 i : me | 
. : / ; ft i ¢ . , ‘ : 
Frequency Distribution of Loses ot oon Satisfaction mae he ee 
- by. Family Type an raphy. a . 


~ es evel of Satisfaction with Life ee 
. . = e a ret a jot ‘too Ha Total oe 


- Group : : —# 


- 


AA bee 8 


"One parent = -2(12) ss ‘14 (a2 /y {6} mM e * 
. Two parent. * 27. (33 51 (63 “ 3 (4) . “81 (83). 4 
oe “ty : ve. a ; : . = ud ; a : 

, Urbane 1 ee 41 (62 + ag fd (6) =) 
- Suburban.» 8 (25 24 (75) ae 


, Mother > 14 (2s "439 (70 i. 3 (5) Re 56 (571 : 
»° Father 15 (36) - . 26 (62) * 1 (2 42 (43) 


67 


Total_—~ 29 (30) -. 65 (66) 4(4) 98. (100) 
ww. 
3 oO Eg 
% v a 
. * : . , 
‘ 2 , ’ a * 
_ : 4 5 
) mv, a ~~ 
fs . : 


Se , ; 


Table 8 


e- 


cai: Distribution of Levels of Social Satisfaction 
by Family Type. om Demography 


ae 5 i evel of Satisfaction with Fam uation f 


” Ss , $ “$0 ssatis [) 
Group f 3% f % f % f % 
‘One parent 11 (65 6 (35 0 7 (7 r 
Two Parent 72 (88 9 (Nn J q) 82 (83 
Urban 54 (32) Nn fiz} 4 (2) 66 (67 
-— i: Suburban 29 4 (2). 0 > 33 (33 
: ee ate a 
Mother 49 (86 8 (14) ic. (58) 
Father 34 (81 7 1 (2) °° 42 (42 


‘ — ee 
Total => — 83. (84) 15 (15), (1). 99 (100) / 4 


Table 9 


Frequency Distribution of Amount of Help 
Received from Family and Friends 


° 


an uburban 
. Z : 
Help Received from Family 
Very great deal 


Great deal 
Some 
Very little ~ 
None 
Total > 33° (99) 101 (101) 
Help Received from Friends 


29 (29 


Very great deal 29 i} 7 5 46 3} 


Great deal > ary 

. 14 (21 
213 
2 (3 
Total ; 68 (101) 33 (100) 101° (101) 


Some 
Very little 
None 


Table 10 


Frequency Distribution of Responses to : 
. _"Most Help Received From ..." &. 


s eceive rom 


‘ , Fam/Fri nity No - 
‘ family Friends Equally Agencies Equally - One ‘Total 
roOups Bi ‘ 
Urban 33 (4s 16 (zt 6(9) . 2 (3 3(5)- 7 (10 67 is? 
Suburban - 9 (27) ~ = 7 (21 5 (15) 1 (3 6 (18) 5 (15) 33 (33 
‘One parent 6 (38) 5 a1 2 1 G. 3(19) oO - 6) 
Two parent 36 (43) 18 (21 9 (11 3 (4) 6 (7) 12 (14) 84 ( 
U T-parent 2 (33 3 (50 1 (17) GG. * tx Oe £0) 
U 2-parent 317 (51) . 13 (21 5 (8) 2 (3) 3 (5) 7 (12) 61 (61) 
$l-parent 4(4): 2 (20 1 (10 0- 3 =a) 0 - 10 (10 
S$ 2-parent . 5:-(2) - 5 (22 4 (7 14). 3:03) 5 (22) 23 (23) 


Total 42 23 VW ; ¢ 9 12 100 (100) 


29 : 


Tablell- 


requency Distribution of Help Given to 
Family and Friends and Help Received from Family and Friends 


; 8 Help Received 


Family Friends 
Urban Suburb —— Total Urban Suburb Total 
"Financial support 27 (25). 11 (19) 38 (23) = 8 (8)- 5 (8) 13 (8) 


. Emotional ‘support 27 (25) 16 (27) 43 (26), - 42 (44) 22 (35) , 64(40) 
and counseling . . 


Child care and 18 (17) 9(15) 27 (16) 18 (19) 11 (18) 29 (18) | 
care taking ? ; 
Clothing, furniture, 8 (8) 13 (22) . 21 (13) 4(4) 8 (13) 12 (8) 
and general gifts ‘ : ; 
. P , 
General help ~ 5 (5) 1 (2) 6 (4) 7(7), 4 (6) 11 (7) 
"Labor assistance == 4 (4) 2 (3) ~—s« (4) 4(4) 6 (10) 10 (6) 
None 18 (17) _7.(12) 2515) ,*13 (14) _7.(11) 20 (13) 
Total 107 (101) 59 (100) 166 (107) 96 (100) 63 (101) 159 (100) 
a "Help Given 
Family Friends 
Urban Suburb _—. Tota? Urban Suburb Total 
Financial support 35 (28) 20 (27)° 55 (28) —.23,(19) 13 (19) 36 (19) 
sities Bisgs at ee (2a) 49 (25)——42 {9419 {28} 01-{ 32) 
and counseling ; n 
"child care and. 20. (17), 8 (11),—s-29 (15) ss (aha (16) 28 (15) 
Bare taking Se Re a AAR: ay, Mo ee ey 


Clothing, furniture, 15 (12) 19 (26) 34(17) 12. (10) 13. (19) 25 (13) 
and general gifts a 


General help 9 (7) 1(1) 10 (5) 11 (9) 2 (3) 13 (7) 
Labor assistance 9 (7) 3 (4). 12 (6) 9(7) 6 (9) 15 (8) 
None >6(5) 5(7) (6) 9(7) 5 (7). 14(7) 


Total 126(101). + 74(100) + 200(102) 123(100) 69(101) 192(101) 


- Fi * i 
‘ * i 
* 3 0 . . * t 


a - 
Fable 12 
Frequency Distribution of Amount of Different Types 


of Significant Help Received and Given 
from Family and Friends 


; * pais Received from a 
Amount of meatier ee 
: n rban () n uburban ota 
Different Kinds ft t f 4 t % 3 ; . 
Three or more 13 (19) =o (33) 24 (24) 7 (10) 9 (27) 16 (16) 

OY j ¢ 
One or two 39 (57) 16 (49) 55 (55) 36 (53) 10 (30) 46 (46). 
Nothing 16 (24) 6 (18) 22 (22) 25 (37) 14 (42) 39 (39) 


Total 68(100) 33(100)_101(101) + -68(100)_ 33. (99) 301(101) 


: . . Given to : 
_ trount of Urban Sere Toa ae sar 
4 
* Different Kinds n rban ota n n Tota 
, f ¢ f ¢£ f ¢ f ¢% ft < ¢ ¢ 


nnn ONO OF-tWO—————->- 39-57) ——13 {39} —52- (51 }-———— 3-46 16-49) 47-47) 


Nothing P 5 (7) 7 (21) 12 (12) 9 (13) _5 (15), 14 (14) 
- 5 Total. 68 (99) 33. (99) 101(100) —_67(99) —33(100) -100(100) 


“Table 13° ‘ 
Attitude Toward Help-Given by Family 


Category - 3,3 | 
| Would appreciate help/ “ay (21) 17 (25) 4 (12) 
“~~ expected from family 
Would be appreciative/ 39/ (39) , 24 (35) 15 (46) 
help would be accepted 
Would appreciate help/ lt 3 ed 2 (3) 5 (15) 
- . not expected from family ; 
Would be hesitant to ask 8 (8) 6 (9) 2 (6) 
for help 
2 s 
Expect help only in 6 (6) 4 (6) 2 (6) 
 emergencies/family ' . 


as a last resource 


> 


Do not depend on family 6 (9) _ 1 (3) 
Not applicable pos 1 1) i 7 (10) 4 (12) 
No response 2a) ° 0 ho) 


Total ). + 68 (100) 33 (100) 


Table 14 
Frequency Distribution of Decision Making Responses ~/ . 


Mothers Fathers Total 


Category * Te 3° #*£ € 
Husband usually . 77 (13) 83. (19)_—_160 (15) 
Wife usually 247 (41) 93 (21) 340 (32) 
Both equally 233 (38) 236, (53) 469 (45) . 
Other relatives 5 8 @ 1 (0) 7 (1) 
Children 4 (1) 4 (1) 8 (1) 
Feuaty among, #2) 28 (6) 68 LG) 
members 


Total 609(101) 443(100) 1052(100) 


a eee ian a eae ea ee ee oe 
Y/ Questions asked of subjects: | pu 
a RE arg PISA OC ad 


. whether to buy life and health insurance? 
e+. what house or apartment to take? : 

«+. whether or not the wife should go to work? 
+s. what to do when someone is 111? 

ee. @ birth control should be used? ‘ 

« how much money the as has to spend per weekefor food? Re | 
es. what TV program the family will watch? | 
oe. what jobs the children should .do around the house? 
eee how late the child may stay out at night? 
ee. what jobs the parents should take? 


33 


Table 15 


- - Ms Standard Development and t-tests of Decision-making 
- Scores by Mobility Pattern 


. 


s 


Mobility ~~ . 

Pattern N M B)) 

Present Generation 47 20.68 4.31 

Parents" Generation 22 21.68 3.08 & 

Status Continuity 17 ~ 22.59 4.5) 

InEach 6 24.83 4.88 . 
: r] 

. 4 ¥ 

Present Generation 47 20.68 4.31 

Parent & In Each 2822.36 3,67 

Present Generation 47 20.68 4.31 

Parent, In Each & . 45 22.44 3.96 


Status Continuity 


aowvnuveonn, PrESENt, Generation 47 20.68. 4.31 
Status Continuity 17” * 22.59 4.51 


"Present Generation 47 20.68 4.31 
ere ues cen SUatUS Conttnutty;) 23 23.17 4.61 
> “In Each ~* ee 


* pe .05 
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